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kneeling or squatting.” But if instinct is to be the guide, should we re¬ 
ject the other positions which so many savage women have taken in 
labour ? It puzzles one to explain why instinct, if wise and truthful, tells 
so many different stories upon the subject—one woman delivered stand¬ 
ing, another suspended to the branch of a tree, another on all fours, another 
squatting, another kneeling, another sitting with her body inclined for¬ 
ward, while still another has her body inclined backward, and so on through 
other positions. Which of all these statements on the part of Dame Instinct 
is true ? 

Nor are we quite willing to accept the rule which Dr. Engelmann has 
given as to selecting the semi-recumbent position in all ordinary labour cases. 
Certainly the fact that perineal tears are more frequent when the patient 
is on her back than when she is on her side, presents a very strong argu¬ 
ment in favor of the side position, at least during the close of the second 
stage of labour. 

But we must end our remarks in regard to this very interesting book. 
The author has done his work so well that future writers upon the subject 
must simply repeat the results of his large, patient, and valuable re¬ 
searches. We are glad to know that this volume has had the high com¬ 
pliment of translation into German. T. P. 


Art. XXXI_ Health Reports. 

1. Seventh Annual Report of the Board of Health of the State of New 

Jersey. Woodbury, 1883. Pamph. pp. 391. 

2. First, Second, and Third Annual Reports of the Secretary of the State 

Board of Health of West Virginia for the years 1881, 1882, and 1883. 

Wheeling, 1883. Pamph. pp. 305. 

The New Jersey Report gives as usual abundant evidence of the active 
exertions of the board under the stimulating influence of its untiring sec¬ 
retary, Dr. Ezra M. Hunt, late President of the American Public Health 
Association, to “ render life more vigorous, and death more remote” for 
every inhabitant of the State. The total number of deaths for the year 
ending July 1, 1883, was 23,310, being a considerable reduction from the 
previous year, whilst the marriages and births have both increased. The 
relation of the State to local boards has proved mutually advantageous, 
and it appears that both the public and local health authorities are realiz¬ 
ing the great value of those improvements which secure good water, 
proper disposal for decomposable substances, good houses, cleanly habits, 
and chances of employment deprived of all avoidable insanitary conditions. 
Several cities and townships have, it is stated, entirely modified their 
health administration, and others are so agitating the need as to be sure 
eventually to bring about desired results. It is gratifying to find that the 
sanitary officials, in their efforts to abate nuisances, have received just 
and timely aid from the legal tribunals of the State, notably in the Bound 
Brook mill-dam case, and in regard to the enforcement of the Milk- 
adulteration Act, for which all the babies of New Jersey at any rate 
should rise up and call the judges blessed. Much good work has been 
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done in securing a purer water-supply, as, for instance, at Princeton and 
at Atlantic City, where the improvements are said to mark an advance 
in its history; but this important field of labour for the good of the com¬ 
munity is apparently by no means exhausted, and the same remark is 
still more emphatically true of the methods of sewer-construction and 
sewage-removal. Malarial disease is recorded as being less prevalent 
than in previous years ; but as a means of still further reducing its fre¬ 
quency, a strong plea in favour of securing a dry soil, with the ground- 
water at least ten feet below the surface as the site for either groups or 
single habitations, is advocated. Smallpox has also given less cause for 
anxiety, but the great prophylactic of vaccination is still wisely urged of 
course, and the statement made both in regard to variola and cholera, 
which may visit us this summer, that “ our power to prevent epidemics is 
almost absolute if we meet them at the threshold, or have hold of the 
checks, and apply them in time.” 

The first paper is an elaborate one On the Health in the Home and its 
Surroundings, by Ezra M. Hunt, M.D., in which the author, in view 
of the fact that no matter how greatly municipal sanitary care is exercised, 
the health of the people largely depends upon the sanitary condition of 
the house, endeavours to furnish a plain outline by which the ordinary 
householder may know how to regulate his dwelling and the surrounding 
premises with the best advantage to health. He therefore gives easily- 
understood directions for arranging the drainage construction, warming, 
ventilation, and so forth, of a house to secure the most favourable con¬ 
ditions for health. 

In the next paper Dr. David Warm an, of Trenton, discusses Places 
and Modes of Interment. He dismisses cremation in a single paragraph 
as being demanded by neither sentiment nor sanitation, and open to the 
almost insuperable objection that it would afford facility for concealing 
certain crimes, such as poisoning, adding the further astounding state¬ 
ment that cremation would render identity (identification ?) in other cases 
impossible. Our author, after a very full exposition of the dangers of 
the living from the decomposing bodies of the dead, declares that the 
sanitary requirements for a cemetery are a suitable soil, a suitable posi¬ 
tion with respect to population and sources of water-supply, sufficient 
space, and proper regulations and management. We grant that these 
conditions if fulfilled would do much to diminish the great evils whioh 
attend inhumation as now generally adopted, and such fulfilment may 
seem quite practicable to the rustic or suburban intellect, yet we fail to 
subscribe to the spirit of the closing quotation from Dr. Wickes’s essay on 
Sepulchre, that “ rural cemeteries properly regulated, under wise control, 
guarded by good laws, and permanently extra-mural, afford all necessary 
protection to the public health.” 

The next two papers are contributed by the energetic secretary, Dr. 
Hunt, and refer to Sanitary Inquiries in regard to Health Resorts and 
to the Condition of Charitable and Penal Institutions. Details furnished 
in the former are of great interest to the army of pleasure-seekers who search 
for health and amusement at the seaside watering places on the New Jer¬ 
sey coast, and should be consulted by physicians who are called upon to 
advise their patients respecting the drainage and water-supply of these 
localities. 

Two papers on School Hygiene and on Cleanliness in Schools, by 
James Green, Principal of the Long Branch High School, and the Rev. 
No. CLXXV_ July, 1884. 17 
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F. R. Brace, Superintendent of Schools for Camden County, respectively 
make earnest appeals for that due attention to sanitary care of school- 
houses and their surroundings which is so vitally necessary to the rising 
generation. 

The subject of school hygiene, with many others of great sanitary im¬ 
portance, is further discussed in the Abstracts from Addresses and Papers 
of the New Jersey Sanitary Association for the past five years, prepared 
by the secretary, who also contributes the succeeding timely essay on 
Trades and Occupations from a hygienic point of view, which gives 
some results of observations now going on in various parts of the State in 
regard to this important subject. 

After a Summary of Reports from Local Health Boards, also fur¬ 
nished by the secretary, is placed a Report of the Committee of Public 
Analysts and Inspectors of the State Board of Health, made through its 
able chairman, Professor A. R. Leeds, from which it appears that the 
principal new features of their work during the past year, have been the 
effort to exclude from the State all kerosene oil below the prescribed 
standard. Also the determination, after carefully re-examining the com¬ 
position of milk produced in the State, that the standard prescribed by 
law for market milk had not been set too high. Professor Leeds wisely 
urges the appointment of an executive officer, properly authorized and 
remunerated, to carry out the law in regard to the adulteration of food, 
drink, and drugs, which, as has been shown by the almost gratuitous in¬ 
vestigations of the public analysts, is so important should be done. 

The next paper is a Special Report of the State Milk Inspector, Dr. 
Wm. K. Newton, of Paterson, who declared that the law to prevent the 
sale of impure milk has worked exceedingly well this (past) year, and it is 
to be hoped the Legislature will refuse to sanction any attempt to alter or 
weaken it. In this report an interesting series of sixty-five analyses of 
milk from herds of cows in all of which the total solids exceeded twelve 
per cent., which is the standard fixed upon by the framers of the State law 
on the subject, is tabulated. 

The remainder of the volume is taken up with reprints of circulars and 
laws, the register of physicians, and the report on Vital Statistics, con¬ 
cluding with the valuable quinquennial tables of marriages, births, and 
deaths. 

From the West Virginia Report we find that the Board of Health has 
been fortunate enough to secure for its secretary the highly esteemed physi¬ 
cian and well-known author, James E. Reeves, M.D., of Wheeling, whose 
earnest devotion to the great cause of preventive medicine is manifest 
throughout the entire volume. The minutes of the meetings of the Board 
from its establishment in June, 1881, with its rules, register of qualified 
physicians, etc. etc., occupy nearly the first half of the book, the re¬ 
mainder of which is devoted chiefly to special papers on sanitary subjects. 
Several of these are brief compilations requiring no further notice than 
an earnest recommendation to the people of West Virginia and elsewhere 
who are unacquainted with the important hygienic instruction they incul¬ 
cate. 

Among the articles to which space permits of more detailed reference, 
may be mentioned that On Nailer's Consumption, and other Diseases 
Peculiar to Workers in Iron and Glass, by John L. Dickey, A.M., 
M.D., of Wheeling, which gives the results of observations upon 5700 
men and boys employed in iron and nail factories, and 2650 operatives 
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in glass-works. From these it appears that the nailers are so much 
exposed to the steel and stone dust from dry grinding, as to render their 
occupation verj hazardous. In spite of the fans used in two of the 
mills and inspirators of various kinds worn by some of the workmen, 
the risk of consumption is so great that certain of the life insurance 
companies refuse to accept any nailer, no matter what may be the result 
of a thorough physical examination in his case. In regard to the glass- 
workers, although they are subject to burns of a more or less severe 
character, their occupation seems to be a healthy one, and those who live 
temperately and take good care of themselves, enjoy ordinary good health, 
and fill out the full average of years. 

Several of the succeeding papers are reprinted from other State Board 
of Health Reports, etc., and have been already noticed in this Journal, 
but the timely essay On the Eminent Domain of Sanitary Science, and 
the Usefulness of State Boards of Health in Guarding the Public Wel¬ 
fare, by the Secretary, Dr. James E. Reeves, read before the American 
Public Health Association at Detroit last November, has not yet come 
before us. Anticipating the due course of its consideration we desire 
here to call attention to the eloquent arguments advanced by Dr. Reeves, 
in favour of establishing throughout the United States, the high standard 
of medical education required in Illinois and West Virginia, demanding 
as it does diplomas from colleges where at least the eight great branches 
of medical science are thoroughly and systematically taught. 

Another important article also, read by its author, D. E. Salmon, 
D.V.M., before the Public Health Association at the Detroit meeting, 
is that On the Texas Cattle Eever—is it a Chimera or a Reality ? Dr. 
Salmon concludes that the time has long passed when we can try to ex¬ 
plain away the terrible losses that have been traced only too certainly to 
the cattle from Southern ranges, and that the hundreds who have lost 
their all, through ignorance of the existence and characters of this plague, 
the thousands of square miles of territory that are ravaged almost an¬ 
nually, are enduring evidence of the reality of Texas fever. This essay 
is illustrated with a handsome chromo-lithograph exhibiting the micros¬ 
copic appearances of the spleen in this disease, and in an appendix on the 
medical treatment of Texas fever, prepared especially for the West Vir¬ 
ginia report, Dr. Salmon, after declaring that there is no specific as yet 
known, urges that the great point is to prevent the disorder, and as cattle 
only contract it by running on grounds which have been poisoned by other 
cattle, from the permanently infected district of the South, this is 
usually not a difficult matter. This permanently infected district Dr. 
Salmon promises to outline more in detail in the reports of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, to which he refers all those who con¬ 
template the purchase of Southern cattle. 

Brief articles on Foot and Mouth Disease (Aphthous Fever), by L. D. 
Wilson, M.D., of Wheeling, Foot-rot in Sheep, by C. S. Robinson, 
V.S., of Wheeling, and on The So-called Pink Eye and Horse Scarlet 
Fever, by John C. Peters, M.D., of New York, complete the section 
devoted to veterinary medicine, a feature of the work of the Board of 
Health which we are sure might be greatly extended, and imitated in 
other States, with almost infinite advantage to the community at large. 

J. G. R. 



